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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus. By 
Washington Irving. (Eighteenth Number of the Family Library). 
18mo. pp. 337. Murray. 


Tuis is one of the most agreeable volumes of the ‘ Family Library.’ 
The subject has the rare merit of being almost equally interesting 
to the lovers of history, of biography, and of fiction : for the adven- 
tures are all strongly mixed with personal character, and some of 
them areas wild as an Eastern tale. A passage in the introduction 
Pp us to entertain a high opinion of the way in which the 
author had executed his task: the first two or three chapters dis- 
appointed us : we thought them tame and colourless, and looked 
for no gusto in the work, no impression of difference between 
one set of things and another. A little further on, however, our 
hopes were renewed, and the author gratified them all the rest of 
the way. An Appendix contains a visit to Palos, made by the 
author two or three years ago, for the express purpose of seeing the 
little port in Andalusia, from which Columbus sailed to find out a 
world. This appendix is headed by an engraving of the spot, and 
contains a couple of illustrative wood-cuts. The title-page presents 
us with another, of the curious arms of the Pinzon family, in which 
the old Spanish heralds inserted an absolute sea-picture, which 
would delight Sir Francis Heard, and must sani the austere 
science of Sir Egerton Brydges: there is a map of the discoveries 
made by Columbus’s companions ; and a good frontispiece exhibits 
the Convent of La Rabida, near Palos, “at the gate of which 
Columbus asked bread and water for his child.’ How mue’ is 
told in that little sentence! Finally, our author understands what 
belongs to the head of a chapter :— 


‘Alonzo de Ojeda, supposed by the savages to have a charmed 
life—Their experiment to try the fact. 

‘ Disastrous voyage of Ojeda in the Pirate Ship. 

* Vasco Nunez hears of a Sea beyond the Mountains. 

‘Expedition of Vasco Nunez in quest of the Golden Temple of 
Dobayba. 

‘Juan Ponce de Leon hears of a wonderful country, and Miracu- 
lous Fountain. 

‘Cruize of Juan Ponce de Leon in search of the Fountain of 
Youth.’ 

Are you not anxious, reader, to set off? especially if you are one 

of those who are liable to the malignant benediction of the poet— 
-‘* God bless your middle-ageish face !” 
Is itZnot like preparing for a story of Sadak or Sindbad ? and were 
not the marvels of Sindbad founded on similar adventures ? Among 
the dreams, by the way, which grown children entertain like the 
ethers, of what they should like best, is a delight we have in dream- 
ing upon a new edition of the Arabian Nights, full of notes, and 
divided into chapters, the heads of which it would be a feast to 
write. 

The first passage that we shall lay before our readers, is the one 
above alluded to in the introduction, which is a very striking one, 
and brings us at once into personal contact with the heroes of 
the book, so that we feel the gallant and lofty party about us, as if 
they were all preparing to set out for the New World in a body :— 

‘ The expeditions here narrated, may be considered as springing 
immediately out of the voyages of Columbus, and fulfilling some of 
his grand designs. They may be compared to the attempts of 
adventurous knight-errants to achieve the enterprise left unfinished 
by some illustrious predecessor. Neither is this comparison en- 
tirely fanciful; on the contrary, it is a curious fact, well worthy of 
notice, that the spirit of chivalry entered largely into the early ex- 
peditions of the Spanish discoverers, giving them a character 
wholly distinct from similar enterprises undertaken by other 
Nations. It will not, perhaps, be considered far sought, if we trace 
the cause of this peculiarity to the domestic history of the Spaniards 
during the middle-ages. 

‘ Eight centuries of incessant warfare with the Moorish usurpers 
of the Peninsula, produced a deep and lasting effect upon Spanish 
character and manners. The war being ever close at home, min- 
e itself with the domestic habits and concerns of the Spaniard. 

e was born a soldier. The wild and predatory nature of the war 
also made him a kind of chivalrous marauder. His horse and wea- 
pon were always ready for the field. His delight was in roving 
incursions and extravagant exploits; and no gain was so glorious 
in his eyes as the cavalgada of spoils and captives driven home in 
triumph from a plundered province. Religion, which has ever held 
great empire over the Spanish mind, lent its aid to sanctify these 
roving and savage propensities; and the Castilian cavalier, as he 
sacked the towns, and laid waste the fields of his Moslem neighbour, 
piously believed he was doing God service. 








‘The conquest of Grenada put an end to the Peninsular wars 
between Christian and Infidel: the spirit of Spanish chivalry was 
thus suddenly deprived of its wonted sphere of action; but it had 
been [too long fostered and excited to be as suddenly appeased. 
The youth of the nation, bred up to daring adventure and heroic 
achievement, could not brook the tranquil and regular pursuits of 
common life, but panted for some new field of romantic enterprise. 

‘It was at this juncture that the grand project of Columbus was 
carried into effect. His treaty with the sovereigns was, in a man- 
ner, signed with the same pen that had subscribed the capitulation 
of the Moorish capital; and his first expedition may almost be 
said to have departed from beneath the walls of Granada. Many 
of the youthful cavaliers, who had fleshed their swords in that 
memorable war, crowded the ships of the discoverers, thinking a 
new career of arms was to be opened to them—a kind of crusade 
into splendid and unknown regions of infidels. The very weapons 
and armour that had been used against the Moors, were drawn from 
the arsenals to equip the heroes of these remoter adventures ; and 
some of the most noted of the early commanders in the New World 
will be found to have made thcir first essay in arms under the ban- 
ner of Ferdinand and Isabella, in their romantic campaigns among 
the mountains of Andalusia. 

‘ To these circumstances may, in a great measure, he ascribed 
that swelling chivalrous spirit which will be found continually ming- 
ling, or rather warring with the technical habits of the seamen, and 
the sordid schemes of the mercenary adventurer, in these early 
Spanish discoveries. Chivalry had left the land and launched upon 
the deep. The Spanish cavalier had embarked in the caravel of 
the discoverer. He carried among the trackless wildernesses of the 
New World the same contempt of danger, and fortitude under suffer- 
ing; the same restless, roaming spirit ; the same passion for inroad 
and ravage and vain glorious exploit; and the same fervent, and 
often bigotted zeal for the propagation of his faith, that had distin- 
guished him during his warfare with the Moors. Instances in point 
will be found in the extravagant career of the daring Ojeda, par- 
ticularly in his adventures along the coast of Terra Firma and the 
wild shores of Cuba; in the Sad story of the “ unfortunate Nicuesa ;” 
graced as it is with occasional touches of high-bred courtesy ;—in 
the singular cruize of that brave but credulous cavalier, Juan Ponce 
de Leon, who fell upon the flowery coast of Florida in his search 
after an imaginary fountain of youth ;—and above all, in the che- 
quered fortunes of Vaco Nunez de Balboa, whose discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean forms one of the most beautiful and striking incidents 
in the history of the New World, and whose fate might furnish a 
theme of wonderful interest for a poem or a drama.’—P. 4. 


Extraordinary emergencies, they say, create extraordinary men. 
Among the settlers in St Domingo was a notary who voluntarily 
came forward in a public court to But we will not forestall 
the dramatic interest of our author’s account. Don Diego de 
Nicuesa, one of the most accomplished of the cavalier adventurers, 
a warrior, a handsome man, a jouster, a reader of romances, “a 
guitar-player, and one who could make his horse dance to the sound 
of the viol, was nevertheless in debt. He was about to sail with a 
gallant squadron for the coast of Veragua, when he was stopped by 
a most embarrassing affair :— 

* Nicuesa,’ says Mr Irving, ‘was more of the courtier and 
the cavalier, than the man of business, and had no skill in 
managing his pecuniary affairs. He had expended his funds 
with a free and lavish hand, and involved himself in debts 
which he had not the immediate means of paying. Many of ‘his 
creditors knew that his expedition was ad with an evil eye by 
the Admiral, Don Diego Columbus; to gain favour with the latter, 
therefore, they threw all kinds of impediments in the way of Nicuesa’ 
Never was an unfortunate gentleman more harassed and distracted 
by duns and demands, one plucking at his skirts as soon as the 
other was satisfied. He succeeded, however, in getting all his 
forces embarked. He had seven hundred men, well chosen and 
well armed, together with six horses. He chose Lope de Olano to 
be his captain-general, a seemingly impolitic appointment, as this 
Olano had been concerned with the notorious Roldan in his rebel. 
lion against Columbus. 

‘The squadron sailed out of the harbour and put to sea, except- 
ing one ship, which, with anchor a trip and sails unfurled, waited to 
receive Nicuesa, who was detained on shore till the last moment 
by the perplexities which had been artfully multiplied around him. 

‘ Just as he was on the point of stepping into his boat, he was 
arrested by the harpies of the law, and carried before the Alcalde 
Mayor to answer a demand for five hundred ducats, which he was 
ordered to pay on the spot, or p to go to prison. 

‘ This was a thunderstroke to the unfortunate cavalier. In vain 
he represented his utter incapacity to furnish such a sum at the 
moment; in vain he represented the ruin that would accrue to 
himself, and the vast injury to the public service, should he be pre- 
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vented from joining his expedition, The Alcalde Mayor was in- 
flexible, and Nicuesa was reduced to despair. At this critical 
moment relief came from a most unexpected quarter. The heart 
of a public notary was melted by his distress! He stepped for- 
ward in court and declared, that rather than see so gallant a gentle- 
man reduced to extremity, he himself would pay down the money. 
Nicuesa gazed at him with astonishment, and could scarcely believe 
his senses; but when he saw him actually pay off the debt, and 
found himself suddenly released from this dreadful embarrassment, 
he cmbraced his deliverer with tears of gratitude, and hastened 
with all speed to embark, lest some other legal spell should be laid 
upon his person.’—P. 58. 





One of thet most melancholy reflections in reading history, is 
occasioned by the sight of naturally good-hearted and generous | 
men committing the greatest cruelties, out of some paltry excuse of | 
superstition, or government. It is attended, however, with the 

reat consolation of observing, that the cruelty is a mistake arising 
rom circumstances and education ; and thus enormities which ren- 
der the cause of mankind apparently hopeless, enable us to discern 
the very greatest point of hope, by showing that nothing but mis- 
take is in the way. The Spaniards, who committed all sorts of 
outrages upon the Indians, visited with the most dreadful revenge 
any counter-violence against themselves. The following sample of 
it took place under the orders of the accomplished Nicuesa. We 
select the passage for the vivacity of the American painting :— > 


* The villaze was buried in deep sleep, but the woods were filled 
with large parrots, which being awakened, made a prodigious 
clamour. the Indians, however, thinking the Spaniards all de- 
stroyed, paid no attention to these noises. It was not until their 
houses were assailed and wrapped in flames, that they took the 
alarm. They rushed forth, some with arms, some weaponless, but 
were received at their doors by the exasperated Spaniards, and 
either slain on the spot or driven back into the fire. Women fled 
wildly forth with children in thcir arms, but at the sight of the 


—— 


the account of which is deeply interesting. The reader must have 
the whole chapter. 
* CHapTer X. 


* Toilsome March of Ojeda aud his Companions through the Morasses 
of Cuba. 

‘ Notwithstanding the recent services of Ojeda, the crew of Tala- 
vera still regarded him with hostility; but, if they had felt the 
value of his skill and courage at sea, they were no less sensible of 
their importance on shore, and he soon acquired that ascendancy 
oven them which belongs to a master-spirit. 

* Cuba was yet uncolonised. It was a place of refuge to the 
unhappy natives of Hayti, who fled hither from the whipsand chains 


| of their European taskemasters. Their forests abounded with these 


wretched fugitives, who often opposed themselves to the ship- 
wrecked party, supposing them to be sent by their late masters to 
drag them back to captivity. 

‘ Ojeda easily repulsed these attacks; but found that the fugi- 
tives had likewise incited the villagers to hostility against all Eu- 
ropean strangers. Seeing that his companions were too feeble and 
disheartened to fight their way through the populous parts of the 
island, or to climb the rugged mountains of the interior, he avoided 
all towns and villages, and led them through the close forests and 
broad green Savannahs which extended between the mountains 
and the sea. 

‘He had only made a choice of evils. The forests gradually 
retired from the coast. The Savannahs, where the Spaniards had 
at first to contend merely with rank grass and creeping vines, soon 
ended in salt marshes, where the oozy bottom yielded no firm foot- 
hold, and the mud and water reached to their knees. Still they 
pressed forward, continually hoping in a little while to arrive at a 
firmer soil, and flattering themselves they beheld fresh meadow land 
before them; but were continually deceived. The farther they pro- 
ceeded, the deeper grew the mire, un'i, after they had been eight 
days on this dismal journey, they found tiemselves in the centre of 





Spaniards, glittering in steel, and of the horses, which they sup- 
posed ravenous monsters, they ran back, shricking with horror, 
into their burning habitations. Great was the carnage, for no 
quarter was shown either to age or sex. Many perished by the 
fire, and many by the sword.’—P. 71. 


The following is a striking instance of the presence of mind and 
daring resolution, which enabled the Spanish leaders to surmount 
their difficulties. 


‘Don Alonzo de Ojeda was observed by the Indians to 
slay “more of their warriors with his single arm than all 
their followers together.” Though often exposed,’ proceeds Mr 
Irving, ‘ to showers of arrows, none ever wounded him, and the | 
Indians began to think he had a charmed life. Perhaps they had | 
heard from fugitive prisoners, the idea entertained by himself and 
his followers of his being under supernatural protection. Deter- 
mined to ascertain the fact, they placed four of their most dexter- 
ous archers in ambush, with orders to single him out. A number 
of them advanced towards the fort, sounding their conchs and 
drums, and uttering yells of defiance. As they expected, the im- 
petuous Ojeda sallied forth immediately at the head of his men. 
The Indians fled toward the ambuscade, drawing him into furious 
pursuit, The archers waited till he was full in front, and then 
launched their deadly shafts. Three struck his buckler and 
glanced harmlessly off, but the fourth pierced his thigh. Satisfied 
tiat he was wounded beyond tbe possibility of cure, the savages 
r treated with shouts of triumph. 

‘ Ojeda was borne back to the fortress in great anguish of body 
and despondency of spirit. For the first time in his life he had 


| @ vast morass, where the water reached to ther girdles. Though 


thus alinost drowned, they were tormented with incessant thirst, 
for all the water round them was as briny as the ocean. They 
suffered, too, the cravings of extreme hunger, having but a scanty 
supply of Cassava bread and cheese, and a few potatoes and other 
roots, which they devoured raw. When they wished to sleep, they 
had to climb among the twisted roots of mangrove trees, which 
grew in clusters in the water. Still the dreary mass widened and 
deepened. In many places they had to cross rivers and inlets ; 
where some, who cou!d not swim, were drowned, and others were 
smothered in the mire. 

‘ Their situation became wild and desperate. Their Cassava bread 
was spoiled by the water, and their stock of roots nearly exhausted. 
The interminable morass sti!l extended before them, while to return, 
after the distance they had come, was hopeless. Ojeda alone kept up 
a resolute spirit, and cheered and urged them forward. He had the 
little Flemish painting of the Madonna,which had been given him by 
the Bishop Fonseca, carefully stored among the provisions in his Knap- 
sack. Wheneverhe stopped to repose among the roots of the man- 
grove trees, he took out this picture, placed it among the branches‘ 
and kneeling, prayed devoutly to the Virgin for protection. This 
he did repeatedly in the course of the day, and prevailed upon his 
companions to follow his example. Nay more, at a moment of 
great despondency, he madea solemn vow to his protectress, that 
if she conducted him alive through this peril, he would erect a 
chapel in the first Indian village he should arrive at, and leave her 
picture there, to remain an object of adoration to the Gentiles. 

‘ This frightful morass extende | for the distance of thirty leagues, 
and was so deep and dificult, so entangle! by roots and creeping 





lost bleod in battle. ‘The charm in which he had hitherto confided, 
was broken; or rather, the Holy Virgin appeared to have with- 
drawn her protection. He had the borrible death of his followers 
before his eyes, who had perished of their wounds in raving frenzy. 
‘One of the symptoms of the poison, was to shoot a thrilling 
chill through the wounded part; from this cireumstance, perhaps, 
a remedy suggested itself to the imagination of Ojeda, which few 
but himself could have had the courage to undergo. He caused two 
plates of iron to be made red hot, and ordered a surgeon to apply 
them to each orifice of the wound. The surgeon shuddered, and 
refused, saying he would not be the murderer of his general. Upon 
this Ojeda made a solemn vow that he would hang him unless he 
obeyed. Toavoid the gallows, the surgeon applied the glowing 
plates. Ojeda refused to be tied down, or that any one should hold 
him during this frightful operation. He endured it without shrink- 
ing or uttering a murmur, although it so inflamed his whole system 
that they had to wrap him in sheets steeped iu vinegar, to allay the 
burning heat which raged throughout his body ; and we are assured 
that a barrel of vinegar was exhausted for the purpose. The des- 
perate remedy succeeded ; the cold poison, says Bishop Las Casas, 
was consumed by the vivid fire. How far the venerable historian is 
correct in his postulate, surgeons may decide; but many incredu- 


vines, so cut up by creeks and rivers, and so beset by quagniires, 
| that they were thirty days in traversing it. Out of the number of 
! seventy men that set out from the ship, but thirty-five remained. 
| * Certain it is,” observes the venerable Las Casas, ‘* the sufferings 
| of the Spaniards in the New World, in search of wealth, have been 
' more cruel and severe than ever nation in the world endured; but 
| those experienced by Ojeda and his{men have surpassed all others.” 
| * They were at length so overcome by hunger and fatigue, that 
| some lay down and yielded up the ghost ; and others, seating them- 
| selves among the Mangrove trees, waited in despair for death to 
| put an end to their miseries. Ojeda, with a few of the highest and 
| most vigorous, continued to struggle forward, and, to their unut- 
terable joy, at length arrived to where the land was firm and dry. 
They soon descried a footpath, and, following it, arrived at an 
Indian village, commanded by a cacique called Cueybas. No sooner 
did they reach the village, than they sunk to the earth exhausted. 
‘The Indians gathered round and gazed at them, with wonder ; 
but when they learnt their story, they exhibited a humanity that 
would have done honour to the most professing Christians, They 
bore them to their dwellings, sat meat and drink before them, and 
vied with each other in discharging the offices of the kindest huma- 
nity. Finding that a number of their companions were still in the 


lous persons will be apt to_ account for the cure, by surmising that | morass, the Cacique sent a large party of Indians with provisions 


the arrow was not envenomed.’—P. 77. 

Une of the most remarkable adventures of Ojeda, was connected 
with a set of piratical traitors, who after confining him in irons on 
board their ship, were compelled by a violent storm to take off his 
chains, on condition that he should pilot the vessel. He did so; 
but was obliged to run it on shore upon the coast of Cuba; and 
here followed aj terrible march through the morasses of that island, 


for their relief: with orders to bring on their shoulders such as 
were too feeble to walk. “ The Indians,” says the Bishop Las 
Casas, ,“ did more than they were ordered; for so they always do 
when they are not exasperated by ill treatment. The Spaniards 
were brought to the village, succoured, cherished, consoled, and 
almost worshipped as if they had been angels.” ’—P, 84. 





[To be concluded tomorrow} 
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CHESS-PLAYING. 


TO THE TATLER. 


Mr TatLer,—Allow me, Sir, to make my very best bow to your 
correspondent and my monitor—“ The Lover of Chess.” I am, it 
seems, in his estimation illogical, unintelligible, ignorant of 
the earlier writers on chess, and stand convicted of a gross 
mistake. 

As we are both agreed that no one had any right*to give Cun- 
ningham’s name to the Gambit in question, I was willing to leave 
my urfortunate assertion, that Stamma wrote before Philidor was 
born, fairly disproved as it was; expecting nevertheless that your 
correspondent’s “ curious account,” if it contained any evidence of a 


right to the adoption, would have upset the theory of both of us. I | 


waited accordingly, and the “ curious account” turns out to be, that 
“some one told Philidor that Cunningham invented it or was fond 
of playing it.” Of a verity, that is a curious account ; ‘* however,” 
continues the gentleman, “in compliment to Sir Abraham (Jans- 
sen) and his friend, Philidor gave it the name of Cunningham’s 
Gambit, just as he gave the name of the Gambit of Aleppo to the 
Queen’s Gambit, because Stamma was fond of playing it.’? Particu- 
larly lucid and perspicuous this for a gentleman who piques him- 
self on his logic. But agreeing as we do on the main point, I did 
look, from the candour of my monitor, for “ much stronger 
reasons” for my opinion, which he tells me “I might have found.” 
He has not supplied them, perhaps I could; but really the assertion 
about Stamma was thrown out so cursorily in pursuit of another 
object, that I did not, nor do I now, fee! called upon to give 
every reason that might suggest itself on the subject to my 
memory. 

Let us enquire into the “gross” blunder I have committed, 
and claiming a right to expect chronological accuracy from him 
who called it so, perhaps it will not be found to be quite so gross 
as represented, Lhad said that Stamma gave the attack and defence, 
under the title of the “ Three Pawns Gambit,” before Philidor 
was born, Ldid not say that Stamma invented it; our friend’s 
allusion to Captain Bertin can, therefore, have nothing to do with 
the question. I neither exalted nor depreciated Stamma’s play.- 
it was sufficient for me to prove that the game was known under 
another title wien Philidor published his book. But your corres- 
pondent, who founds his objection to my assertion on the date of 
Stamma’s book, which he gives as 1745, should not have forgotten 
that an earlier edition was published at the Hague, in 1741, and a 
s ill earlier at Paris, in 1737. Now, if Philidor came to England, 
where he beat Stamma, at the age of twenty-one, which he did, it 
will appear that Stamma’s book had been published then about ten 
years; and, consequently, that Philidor, although Jorn, was only 
about eleven years old when it first appeared. The only excuse I have 
for making a stupid blunder so far, is, that 1 wrote hastily from 
memory, and without books. Further, it was not until Philidor was 
seventeen, and after three years close study under M.de Lagalle, then 
the best player in France, that he attained to any degree of eminence 
in the game; and even at that time his master was more than a 
match for him. The “ curious account’’ has not then proved one 
tittle of right in Philidor to give Cunningham’s name to this Gam- 
bit; and it has not advanced one step towards disproof of my asser- 
tion, that, so far as his book is concerned, no evidence is to be 
found of even his knowledge of the existence of Stamma’s work, 
which is all I ever assumed. He either did, or he did not know it. 
Knowing it, he was guilty of a piece of impertinence in giving 
Cunningham’s name to the Three Pawns Gambit, upon the tpse 
dixit of “some one,” even to compliment his patron Sir Abraham : 
not knowing it, he was guilty of a piece of presumption in protes- 
sing to give a complete Analysis of a Game, such as Chess, without 
due study of all works that preceded him, and were accessible. 
Let it be remembered, that although, according to the emphasis of 
your correspondent’s /talics, writers of the last century,—to wit, 
Stainma, tlie anonyimous Modenese, Lolli, Dal Rio, Greco, Carlo 
Cozio, &c., are to be classed amongst the earlier authorities (albeit 
lhold them to be amongst the later), yet Damiano wrote more 
than three centuries since; Carrera more than two; Gustavus 
Selenus more than two; Ruy Lopez, and a long list of others, 
More than two: yet what acknowledgments does Philidor make to 
any of them? Will your correspondent favour us with some anec- 
dotes from among them? I suspect he can; and his time will be 
better occupied than in repeating the thousand and one times told 
tale of Buzeca, which he must have well known is to be found in 
almost every work on Chess of modern date, from Twiss down- 
wards. Sir, your very obliged servant, 

PHILOsCACCHARIA, 


[We beg leave to mention, without violating, we trust, any real 
spirit of confidence reposed in us, but for the purpose of enabling 
both our intelligent correspondents to do justice to one another, 
that when the ‘ Lover of Chess” sent us his first communication, 
he expressed a wish, if we did not insert it, to be favoured with 
Puitoscaccuartia’s address, which was certainly no uncomplimen- 
tary movement. On the other hand, we have grounds for knowing, 
that PurtoscaccHaria entertains a high opinion of the science and 
information, if not of the immediate argument, of his antagonist. We 
have thought it right to give his present letter insertion, as the one 
that brought it forth appears to have been of a sharper nature than 
we had observed.] 














THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lang.—Werner.—Tables Turned.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent GarpgeNn.—Fazio.—And the Pantomime. 





Oxrympic THEATRE. 

Amonc the pleasant little pieces that are so often borrowed from 
our neighbours across the channel, there is now and then one, 
hardly solid enough to bear the transportation. A little of the air 
and climate should be brought over to recommend it—a little French 
gesticulation to act it with, and not a little French apprehensive- 
ness, good-humour, and indulgence to hear it with. It is like 
bringing a butterfly out of summer-time into winter; or importing 
a bottle of one of their lightest wines, which ought to be drank upon 
the spot. The French toss off these things so easily, and have such 
an abundance of them, that they have almost the extempore effect 
of conversation, and many sallies are accordingly allowed to pass, 
which, on repetition in another and less sprightly country, have too 
deliberate an air to obtain the like reception, What does not take 
effect, is attributed to want of wit; and what does, is sometimes 
thought gross, for want of the proper subtlety and airiness in the 
general audience to carry it lightly through their heads. 

Of this kind is the new comic burletta, The Chaste Salute, which 
was brought out here last night, and which is taken (the bills in- 
form us) from the “ Baiser au Porteur” of M. Scrize (The Kiss 
Payable on Demand). Colonel Derville (Mr Spacno.etti), who is 
engaged to marry Lucille (Miss Firzwa.TeR), niece to the Baro- 
ness de Blanchec (Miss Sruart,) happens to encounter on her 
wedding-day Madame Thibaut (Miss Sipney ) the wife of a Young 
Farmer (Mr Coturer). Being a bit of a Don Giovanni, he makes 
love to her, and is in the act of offering her a kiss, when the hus- 
band comes rushing in, and protests against this innovation upon a 
man’s wedding-day. The Colonel in vain assures him that it 1s the 
custom, and that everybody kisses people’s wives, expecially on 
their wedding-days. Thidaut will not believe a word of it. He 
becomes afraid however of pressing the matter too vindictively, but 
argues that the Colonel would talk differently, if he were the mar- 
ried man. The Colonel assures him that so far from it, be will 
allow him to do the very same thing to his wife, whenever he mar- 
ries: and to prove it, he writes him an order on his future bride, to 
the following effect :— 

‘Pay the Bearer, on demand, One Chaste Salute, value 
received. ‘* DERVILLE.” 

The happy man pockets the bill, goes away, and becomes the 
laugh of the village; of which he} returns to complain: on the 
road he meets the Colonel’s mistress, whom he knows, though he 
is ignorant of her engagement; and makes her laugh heartily at his 
grievance, the name of the criminal not happening to be disclosed. 
Upon seeing her subsequently, however, in the Colonel’s company, 
and finding how the case stands, he brightens up, and reminding the 


| lover of his promise, lets out the secret to the lady, who becomes 


as disconcerted as the poor man she laughed at, and threatens to 
give up the Colonel for ever. The old aunt comes upon the parties 
during this embroilment, and ; cannot understand it, till she is 
informed that the Colonel has debts,—more debts than she thinks 
for. The aunt, who is a good-natured, though lofty personage, is 
fond of the gallant officer, and, in her grand style, promises to 
settle all his debts. The dilemma into which she has brought her- 
self restores good humour. Mademoiselle Lucille persuades the 
farmer that he is bound to give up the note he holds into the hands 
of the old lady, who has undertaken to discharge it on the spot. 
She reads, and threatens to faint, but does not:—in a word, she 
honours the bill, with much ceremony ; and all are content but the 
farmer. 

This piece is agreeably written; but, for the reasons above-men- 
tioned, did not take much hold on the audience. They found them- 
selves puzzled between the guarded propriety of the title of the 
piece, and the occasional intimation that a chaste salute might be a 
livelier thing in France than in England. 

There were two new performers on this occasion, Mr Spacno- 
LeTtTi from the Royal Academy of Music, and Miss Sipney, we 
know not whence. Miss Sipngy is a lively-looking girl, amen | 
very young, who promises to bea better actress than singer, thoug 
she sang with more spirit and meaning than most debutantes. But 
her voice appears to be weak, and not of good quality. Allowance 
must be made, however, for a first appearance, both as regards lady 
and gentleman, especially as Mr SpacNno.ert: seemed hardly 
perfect in his part. Probably a little hissing helped to put him out. 
It was hardly fair, we think, in a first appearance,jand towards a young 
singer; nor did he indeed any way deserve it ; for though his voice 
is better in quality than in power, or at least he does not yci throw 
it out, he both sang and acted better than we have known 
many on their first appearance, who have been much encou- 
raged. We liked in particular his walking to and fro as he sang, on 
one occasion. It suited the familiar style of these vaudeville 
pieces ; and is natural in itself. Mr SpaGNOLETTI’s voice resem- 
bles IncLEpoN’s, and therefore the;more disappointed, perhaps, 
those who found fault with him, in turning out to be comparatively 
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so inefficient. Mr Coxtrer sang his songs in the part of the young 
farmer with more spirit, and shewed symptoms of a promising actor ; 
though he has no voice at all. Miss Sruarr made a very good 
pempous elderly gentlewoman; and Miss Fitzwaurer was lively 
as well as handsome. 

The music of The Chaste Salute is by Mr Horn; and though of 
no very solid character, is of reasonable goodness for a piece vaude- 


ville. The words of the songs appear, from what we heard of them, | Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, 


to be translated with much spirit ; particularly the one upon duel- 
ling, and the part in the trio beginning— 

You marry Ma’amselle, 

Then all will go well ; 
both of which are sang with much animation by Mr Cotuier. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 


THE BRIGAND. 
(By Mr PLaNcHE.)} 

Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge, Nicolo, Mr Webster, Fabio, Mr Hughes, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, 


Rubaldo, Mr Bedford, , 
Spoletto, Mr Bland, Uberto, Mr Robinson, Carlotti. Mr Yarnold. 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ Semiramide,” and Mozart’s 
Overture to “‘ Die Entfurung aus dem Serail.’’ 
After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
(By Mr Kenney.) 
Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Aboulifar, Mr Thompson, Aman, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, 
High Priest, Mr Fenton, Officers, Mr C. Jones and Mr Honner. 








To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 


Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKF. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene 1.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—\. The Bilboes.—V1. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VIL. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood. X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. ith a New Nautical Ballet—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur- | 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers—-X1V. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Mlustrative of the Union of the Waters. 
DIORAMA, mg ys Painted, by Mr Sranrievp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Mili PASS 
GF THE SIMPLON. ilies 
Town of Sion (in the bee teen of the Rhone.— Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 





To-morrow, Werner; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the new Comedy of 
THE CHANCERY SUIT. 
Emily Travers, Miss E. Tree. Mrs Post, Mrs Gibbs. Mrs Snare, Mrs Pindar. 
Jenny, Mrs J. Hughes. Miss Willowly, Mrs Daly. 
Miss Sallowfield, Mrs Brown. Mrs Gravebury, Miss Appleton. 
Mrs Tapsley, Mrs Tayleure. Sir Bernard Blazoncourt, Mr EGERTON. 
Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr ABBOTT. Guy Thistlebloom, Mr BARTLEY. 
Jeremy Thistlebloom, (under the assumed name of eosin Mr WARDE. 
Murphy O’Doggrely, Mr POWER. Snare, Mr MEADOWS. 
Winterfield, Mr BLANCHARD. 
Tapsley, Mr F. Matthews. Michael, Mr Addison. Ben, Mr Evans. 
Sheriff ’s Officer, Mr Fuller. Beadle, Mr Atkins. 
Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to “Il Barbiere di Siviglia.’ 
After the Comedy, Bishop’s Overture to ‘“‘ The Farmer’s Wife.” 
After which, an Interlude, ealled 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
a Mr Lown.) 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. cE. Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 
Mordauat, Mr DIDDEAR. Merton, Mr DURUSET. Moses, Mr KEELEY. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
[By Mr Farvery.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. (By Mr Peake.} Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELBY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 

Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 
Scene 1.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—II. The Boyne Water.—IIl. Ex- 








terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 


Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 


Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. 


Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a Domestic burletta, in two Acts, called 
HE WRECK ASHORE. 
Act 1.—WiunrTeErR. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM.,. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr 0. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 
Act. Il.—SummMer. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 
To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


After which, the Burlesque Burletta, called 
BILLY TAYLOR. 
Mary Wagstaff, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Kitty Sligo, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Billy Taylor, Mr J. REEVE. 
Carolus, Mr O. Smith. Captain Flatbottom, Mr S. SMITH. 
Old Nicholas, Mr Chapman. Ben Blockhead, Mr Sanders. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
{By Mr BuckstTone). 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 


Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Evening, a Comic Burletta, to be called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER. Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 





Clerimont, Mr Raymond. Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget. Capt. Cape, Mr W. VINING. 


After which, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE. 
{From M. Scrise’s “ BAIsER AU PoRTEUR.”’) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lacille, Miss FITZWALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLETTI, 
Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. 
To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 
Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, ‘‘ The Boy in yellow wins the day,” 
Clotilda, Miss Nursey, Mau e, Miss Kibrey. 
The Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. VINING, 
De Limburg, Mr Paget, Floriville, by a Gentleman, Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, Pierre, Mr Brown. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr PLancue and Mr C. Dance.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 

Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 

Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W. VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe, 


SURREY THEATRE. 


This Evening, an entirely new Melodrame, entitled 
ZAMOR, THE MEXICAN. 
The Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Ora, Miss SOMERVILLE. Joan, Miss VINCENT. 

Dame Mabil, Madame SIMON. Robert, Baron Fitzallan, Mr GOUGH. 
Henry Fitzallan, Nicol Colbrande, Blid, and Broadland, Mr H. KEMBLE. 
Zamor, Mr OSBALDISTON. Edmund Erpingham, Mr C. HILL. 
Martin Walbourn, Mr DIBDIN PITT. Peter Poundtext, Mr Webb. 

Abel Lackbrain, Mr Asbury. Walter Altringham, Mr VALE. 
Ralph Perkyn, Mr Rogers. Monk, Mr Young. 
ymond and Hubert, Messrs. Hobbs and Tully. 


After which, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’s GIFT. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 
} Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


To conchide with, an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 
Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON 
Constantia, MissJordan, Kitty Bustle, Miss Vincent, in which she will sing 
a Parody on “ Cherry Ripe,” Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 
Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, Tim Tipple, Mr VALE, 
Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mtr Hobbs, 
Jemmy Gonimble, Madlle. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Almar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. 














Cosure THEATRE. — Wat Tyler and Jack Straw— 
Harlequin Silver Penny. 





’ . 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—Vil. Extensive View of the Lake of SADLER 5 WELLs THEATRE.—A Deed of Blood.— Har- 


Killarney.—VII1. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin)._IX. The New Bridge 


over the Menai.—X. The Pool—{fower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 


lequin and Mother Goose.—Golden 


Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.— XII. A Market.—XII1. Windsor Park and Castle. Pippin. 


—XI1V. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she — 








arrives off Brighton, and the [lumination—XYV.The Triumphal Arch, Erected in | Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 


honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on Au 30, 1830 


—XVI. Frog F d Kitchen.—XVIIL. Li te Hill St ’s, as i 
s ot ' ~ ee at . CHarpeL,—Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 


Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. e Fairy 


intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a 
Grove and Magic Palace. 





. arcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 


165 Regent street ; J. Fietp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mansa, 149 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Exers’s Library, Old 





Yo morrow, Fazio; Teddy the Tiler; and the Pantomime. 

















Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 
C, and W. Rerngxt, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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